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@DITORIAL _ 
Introduction to a Minority Report. 


growers talk about how hard they have :been trying 
to ‘recruit domestic workers, without success.- The supposedly scholarly 
Giannini Foundation's first public statement on their scientific research 
study is” that "anyone who says agriculture will get all. the workers it. needs 
by doubling the wages doesn't know what he's, talking about".. The neutral , 
government agencies talk piously about doing everything possible to place 
domestic workers in farm jobs, and have now admitted defeat. This triple 
alliance has reached a single conclusion: they already "know" there ‘will 
be a "labor shortage" néxt.yéar, and we will need new "supplemental -labor"'. 


Ahyone who has ever tried to obtain employment , in; a-bracero-dominated 
crop-area knows why the triple ailiance can conclude that there..is a.'labor 
shortage". . Growers and ‘their front-men in the government offices do not want 
American ‘workers. They want workers who will labor like brute. animals. rather. 
than like human beings; they want workers who will accept wages. which. permit 
nothing’ more than a brute animal existance; they want workers--who .are -captive,: 
who have to stay on the job, who are bound by contracts which state that they 
can be deported for leaving an intolerable job to seek a better one. 


By these’criteria, Americans are spoiled. They insist on being treated ~ 
like human beings ‘and not like animals. .Word has gotten around that there:are 
areas PY = the Imperial Valley or the Salinas Valley-- and crops:.-;eg. -canta- 
loupes, tomatoes, strawberries -- in which they will be treated like animals. 
They avoid such areas and such crops. 


But this summer, there have been a few Americans who hadn't-heard 
about, or haven't believed in, the brutalism, or have. .simply. wanted to find 
out for themselves what things were really like. They have gone, alone or 
with domestic crews, into the "labor shortage" areas to work. 


“In this issue of FARM LABOR, there are first hand. reports «which 
explain, in very concrete terms, why the triple alliance ,can -conclude.-that..we 
need supplemental workers. ‘The reports concern different parts of Galifornia, 
different crop activities, different labor arrangements. But they all tell 
essentially the same story: bracero users are desperately anxious to avoid 
having to employ the labor of free men. : 


We could fill every issue of FARM LABOR for the next year with first 
hand accounts of the hundreds of techniques the Establishment has developed to 
harrass, dishearten, and drive American workers out of those. crops;.and .areas 
where signs have, in efféct, been posted: "Only Captive. Workers..Need. Apply”. 
Instead, we ‘have tried’ to choose a good sample of stories. : Following, the 
first’section of the magazine, devoted to "What People are Saying about Foreign 
Labor ‘Now’; we submit a’ modest minority report. : 

W.G. 


REPORT TO THE SUBSCRIBER 


The next monthly membership meeting of Citizens for Farm Labor will 
be held at 1615 Bonita Street, Berkeley, on Wednesday, September 9th, 7:30 p.m. 
Note that the meeting is the second Wednesday of the month, rather than the 
first, for this month only. 


In the past few months, our membership has continued to grow, although 
less rapidly than in earlier months. We urge all our present members to interest 
friends in joining the committee or subscribing to the magazine: it takes very 
little additional time and effort to run off additional copies of the magazine, 
and we would be pleased to do so. Special thanks, in connection with the maga- 
zine, are due to Bill Esher, who has mimeographed the magazine for the past three 
months, and to members of the Shea family, who have assembled and prepared it for 
mailing. As always, we encourage our readers to submit suggestions, or to. react 
to the contributors! opinions as presented in the magazine. 


A limited number of three back issues of FARM LABOR are now available 
to those who would like additional copies, or to new subscribers. Copies of 
Volume 1, Number 3 on Civil Rights and Farm Labor; Volume 1, Number 5 on Community 
Development in farm worker communities; and Volume 1, Number 6,.a general issue, 
will be distributed on a first-come, first-serve basis. Interested persons should 
send’'35¢ for each copy desired to cover cost of the magazine and individual mailing 
rates. We still receive the most requests for our first issue of. October 1963; 
since these are, by now, collectors! items, we plan to rerun the entire first 
issue during the next few months, tapers: 


A member of Citizens for Farm Labor's Advisory Board, Mrs. Dorothy 
Kauffman of Oakland, has been selected as a member of the Industrial Welfare 
Commission's board on wages and working conditions for women and minors in 
agriculture. Two CFL officers, Henry Anderson and Atty. Arthur Brunwasser, 
have been selected as alternates. 


For those who are not already aware of Henry Anderson's monthly 
commentaries on KPFA, we wish to recommend them. Mr. Anderson often devotes 
his commentary ‘time to a discussion of some part of the farm labor problem in 
California; his next commentary will be broadcast on September 18, 7:00 p.m. 


Copies of a research report on farm labor in the nationwere recently 
prepared by the Department of Research of the AFL=CIO's American Federationist 
publication staff. This is an excellent 6 page summary of conditions in the 
industry, current legislative proposals, and the policy :position of the national 
AFL-CIO. Entitled "The Blue-Sky Sweatshop", it is available in reprint forme 


Atty. Arthur Brunwasser represented Citizens for Farm Labor at the 
Democratic State Central Committee meeting in Sacramento on August 19. In his 
statement before the platform committee, he urged an end to all programs of 
imported labor and an upgrading of wages and working conditions for domestic 
farmworkers. The Committee adopted the strongest farm labor platform in its 
history; partial contents are reported in the August 21 Sacramento Bee: 

"The Democrats...said the party opposed further extension of Public law 78 and 
opposed any substitute program for importation of farm labor under Public Law )lh 
or by any other means. ‘They said they wanted to trebuild our domestic labor 
supply...to harvest the state's agricultural products...by raising the conditions 
of life and labor of farm workers to a level of parity with workers in non-agri- 
cultural industries.'!' 


CURRENT AND CURRENTS 


In Visalia, thirty seasonal farm workers have just completed a four 
week training proguam, made possible under the Manpower Development and Training 
Act of 1962. the training program was provided because staff members of the 
American Friends Service Committee were able to prove initially, through a survey 
of employers in the area, that there was "reasonable expectation of employment 
for the trained workers". Growers in the area expressed interest in hiring workers 
who had a broad base of farm-related skills. Trainees were then screened by the 
Farm Placement Office; they were selected from among the under~employed and unem- 
ployed farm workers in the Tulare-Kings County labor market area. All students 
received training in farm maintenance skills including elementary welding, car- 
pentry, electricity, and plumbing. ‘They were paid a weekly allowance during 
their training period. 

The Visalia program is the first training program for farm workers in 
California. under the MDTA program; Fay Bennett of the National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor in New York reports that New Jersey, Louisiana and Texas’ have also 


“dAnmitiated programs and that the National Sharecroppers Fund has recently contracted 


With the Office of Manpower, Automation and Training in Washington to set up simi- 
lar programs in the rural areas of six Southern states. 


% Sb SA abs 
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Paul F. OtRourke, chief of. Farm Workers Health Service of the State 
Department. of Public Health, was reeently appointed by Governor Brown to head 
California'stwar on poverty"program. Dr. O'Rourke reports that interest in this 
new program is running high throughout the state; he believes, however, that 
special effort must be expended to assure that rural California areas will develop 
programs to aid the farm workers and the other low-income groups in rural towns. 

The new poverty act consists of six different "titles" or program areas: 
Tjtle I: Youth Opportunity. 

A. Youth Job Corps, including a Women's Job Corps. 
B. Work-Training Programs, to upgrade skills of dropouts, unemployed youth. 
C. Work-Study Programs, to help finance college educations for low ineome youth. 
Title II: Community Action Programs. ne 
to improve the health, welfare, job training, housing, literacy levels, etc. of 
low income groups in urban and rural communities. 
',Title. III: Rural Poverty. 
"A. Loans to small farmers. 
B. Migrant Worker Programs, focusing on housing, sanitation, child care, education. 
Title IV: Employment Investments Incentives. 
loans to small businessmen. 
Title Vs Work-Experience. 
A. Adult literacy training, 
B. Retraining of welfare recipients. 
Title VI: VISTA (Volunteers in Service to America) 
a one-year volunteer "domestic peace corps." 
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Due in large part to the tireless efforts of Dr. Paul Taylor (see FARM 
LABOR, Vol. II, No. 1)’ the provisions of thé Westlands. Contract, which’ could have 


provided water to excess landholders in connection with the new San Inis Dam, are 
now being restudied, so.that the loopholes will be removed. 
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WHAT PEOPLE ARE SAYING ABOUT FOREIGN LABOR NOW...eee. 
"».efarmer Sam Loduca glumly watched the men in straw hats harvest cucumbers 


for 25 cents a bushel and remarked: ‘Itm giad i don't like cucumbers. ‘There 
won't be any next year.'" Sacramento Bee, 8/21. 


"Matt Triggs, assistant legislative representative for the American Farm Bureau, 
said yesterday he had been informed the U.S. Department of Justice has issued 
procedures for bringing Mexican Nationals to work in U.S. fields in 1965. 

"This issuance of procedures,' Triggs said, ‘means that there definitely will 
be a Mexican national program next year.! ‘The Farm Bureau spokesman said Mexi- 
can labor would enter the United States under the immigration act for periods 
fom weeks to 6 months." Oakland Tribune, 8/22, 


"Since the state's farmors can't find enough domestic workers to pick their 

crops, the McCarran Walter clause probably will be utilized, Tieburg said. 

"tTt seems to me that’s tere we ave headed,' he stated." San Francisco Examiner, ©.” 
23 

"A preliminary report by University of California experts to Governor Brown said 

bluntly that ‘anyone who 77773 earicultice will get all the workers it needs by 

doubling the wages doesa’t knos rhat hets talking about! and tagriculture is 

(going) to be in trovbie -11. the vay down the line if a supplementary labor force 

is not available.'" {on TPvancisco Exeminer, 8/23. 


"Governor Edmund G. Browi..-accused California farmers of ‘stealing labor! under 
present wages and worxing conditions.. 

"Growers and labor leaders, the governor said, have not done enough to help solve 
the problem. ‘They've just made speeches,’ he said. 'tTheytre both to blame.! 
"He scorned the theory thet they (domestic farm workers, ED) would not do stoop 
labor. ‘It's no worse than working in a foundry,' he contended." 

"The Governor conceded a campaign by the State Department of Employment has failed 
to guarantee a dependable substitute supply, and employment director Albert B. 
Tieburg ‘tells me we haven't got them, so we are looking for other sources of 
labor.!” "They're not setisfied from all that they've done this year that they can 
guarantee the growers that they’11 have enough laborers to harvest all crops next 
year, that's right,‘ Brown told news conference questioners." 

"twWhat will be done to see that our great agricultural wealth is produced has not 
been decided upon. But I?1] assure you that there!ll be enough labor, domestic 
or otherwise, to produce the crops of California next year,! j 

"Brown said California may have to import foreign farm workerss next year to 
supplement the supply under the immigration quota law but said, 'Im not con- 
ceding this is necessary.! 

".seotI just say that the intelligence of the grower, the labor union, and govern- 
ment can produce enough stood labor to take care of this. The fact that the work 
is hard will be no deterrent.? 

"It's a theft of labor to »v=* non-living wages that will not produce sufficient 
money to raise thei fe-Lir.* he seid. ‘Because he says (the grower, ED) he 
cannot compete does not ontitile hin to steal the product of the employee's work. 
That's what they ave doin:.?7 Son Francisco Examiner, 8/19 and Sacramento Bee, 8/18. 


"The governor, in view of the political sitvation, is not likely to take action 
until after the election, if he takes any at all. For him to acknowledge any 
merit in the argunents of the grovers any time prior to November would serve 
‘to alienate those labor leaders who oppose the bracero program." Editorial, 
Oakland Tribune, 8/2). 


"Even doubling the farm rates, snorted Palmer C. Mendelson, president of the 
Mendelson-Zeller Co., growers, packers and food distributors would never 
induce the city slickers to come out to pick cantaloupes in 110 degrees in 
the shade.” San Francisco Examiner, 8/23. 


"tTIn our view, wetre going to have a real bad time next year to make up the 
labor force needed,! said Albert B. Tieburg, state employment director." 
Sacramento Bee, 8/21. 


"t There is no job that Americans won't do if they get paid for it,!' said Al 
Green, the labor leader who directs the AFL-CIO's agricultural workers 
organizing committee. He suggested a $2 an hour minimum wage." Sacramento 
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o circulate petitio 
Press Democrat, 8/Ji , 


About 00 copies of the flyer reprinted belww ‘* 
were distributed by members and friends of 
Citizens for Farm Labor at the annual conven- 
tion of thé State Fetleration of Labor in San 


Francisco August 17-21. The ominous 


loophole in tue McCarran-Walter Act is des~ 
cribed in detail; we will probably be hearing 
more about it in the very near future. 
Additional copies of this flyer are available 

to members and friends; write Box 1173, Berkeley. 


A message from-Gitizens for Farm Labor, P. 0, Box 1173, Berkeley,. California 
—- ‘ ~~ . ? 


HOW WOULD YOU LIKE YOUR JOB TAKEN BY A $1-AN--HOUR WORKER??? 


Of course, it won't happen’ to you. .ssthat is, unless you are an agri- 
cultural-worker,. ~ 


Now that it seems the bracero system (Public Law 78) may end on December 31, 
California growers--agribusinessmen, as they call themselves-—-are planning another 
way to enforce wages of a dollar an hour on their workers . 


They want to bring in Mexicans under Section 101(a)(15)(H)(ii) of the 
McCarran-Walter Act (Public Law 1). ‘this little-known, cheap-labor loophole has 
never been opened to any industry--except agriculture. Since 1956, California 
growers have been hedging their bracero bet with McCarran-Walter workers on a 
"pilot" basis. At present, there are over 1,500 Spanish, Japanese, and Filipino 
contract workegss in California agriculture, on the pretext that out of 300, 000 
unemployed Californians, none could be found "capable of performing such...labor." 


Now, growers want to ship in 60,000 Mexicans under Public law bik, 
instead of Public Law 78. And government officials are listening with interest.... 


DON'T LET IT HAPPENS ‘The case against the McCarran-Walter loophole was 
summarized as long ago as April, 1957, by John F. Henning, then Research Director 
for the California Federation of Labor. Henning demanded an immediate end to the 
importation of McCarran-Walter workers from Japan, calling the system even worse 
than the bracero system. Among other objections, he pointed out: 

"1. Japanese workers must work as long as )3 weeks to serve out the 

costs of roundtrip expenses. 

"2. There is no guarantee of a ‘prevailing rate! of wages. 

"3. The Japanese workers have no right to representation in dealing 

With employers. 

"),, Japanese workers may be used as strikebreakers. 

"SO, Grievances can be handled only by the government of Japan and farmex- 

employer associations." 


These objections to the McCarran-Walter loophole still exist--along with 
the underlying objection that California farm wages will always be frozen at unlive- 
able levels, and there will consequently always be a so-called farm labor "Shortage" , 
just as long as government permits growers to ship in foreign workess who are hungry 
enough to work at $1.00 an hour. ‘he bracero system, the McCarran-Walter system-- 
the foreign contract labor system by any name will smell the same. 


As the National AFL-CIO said recently, "The evils inherent in foreign labor 
import programs are so great, neither well-intentioned administrative action nor more 


so-called protective clauses can effectively end their adverse effect. . They 


must now be finally terminated." 


ationist, June 196)) 


("The Blue Sky Sweatshop", American Feder» 


In a nation suffering serious unemployment problems, here is how the 
agricultural labor force looked in June of 196:~ 16 agricultural states were 
importing foreign labor, through one government-subsidized program or another. 


A. British West Indian Workers. 
(Under P.L. 1h, 101(a)(15)(H)(ii) 


- Total Number: 8,)11 


Connecticut: 1, 300 
Florida: 6,772 
Massachusetts: 339 


C. Puerto Rican Workers. 
(Under special international agreement) 


Total Number: 1,014 


Connecticut: 
Delaware: 
Maine: 
Maryland: 


Massachusetts : 
B. Canadians, Filipinos, Japanese. New Jersey: 
(Under P.L. lh, 101(a)(15)(H)(ii) New York: 


D. Mexican Workers. 
(Under P.L. 78) 


Total Number: 1,886 


California: 1, 350 
Maine: 5% Total Number: 1 ,564 


Arkansas: 00 
Arizona: 569 
California: 28 ,500 
Colorado: 2,513 
Kansas ? 

Nebraska: 

New Mexico: 

Utah: 

Texas : 


Let Jack Henning, in his prssent position of Undersecretary of Labor, 
know that Californians remember and still agree with his words of 1957. 


Let. Governor Brown know that -you..remember his: promise’ that this would 
be the last year of Mexican contract workers in California fields. 


Let Albert Tieburg, Director of the California Department of Employ- 
ment, know that you oppose all programs to drag down wages and working conditions 
by foreign contract workers in agriculture. 


Let your congressman know that you want the.cheap-labor loopholes in 
the immigration laws closed. 


Complete the following, detach and mail to Governor Brown, Jack Henning, 
Al Tieburg or. your Congressman. Do it now. Events are moving fast. 
(Note: FARM TABOR readers are also urged to detach and mail the plea which is 
printed on the following page; or, rewrite something in your own words.) 


1 Source, Farm Labor Market Developments, U.S. Department of Labor, June 196). 


2 he number and location of Basques, imported from Spain to herd sheep in various 
western states, has apparently by omitted in this enumeration. 


"Ernesto Galarza of San Jose, a former farm: labor union organizer, says. the odds 
“are better. than even money that congress will extend the bracero law at, least 
another year. He also predicted that extension’ of the law will end Organized 
Labor's hopes of organizing California's thousands of domestic farm workers. 


"During an interview prior to his talk last night at a meeting of the AFL-CIO 
Committee on Political Education of Fresno and Madera Counties, Galarza commented: 
tas things look now, the chances are better than half that the growers will have 
their way. After all, they revived the corpse last November. ‘The law was dead. (i): 
and they revived it.! 


‘Galarza said the wartime expedient of using Mexican nationals on California farms 
has had these effects over the past 20 years: ; Gadd 
---a substandard wage freeze and a wage reduction for farm work in some instances. 
---displacement of between 5,000 and 50,000 domestic farm workers. 

---the frustration of all.efforts to organize farm workers. 

---a decline in housing standards and the availability of housing for farm workers. 
---domination in certain crops, such as tomatoes, by the Mexican nationals. 
Galarza also charges that labor's difficulties in unionizing farm workers stem 
from the use of braceros as strike breakers on three critical occasions. These, 
he said, were the 198 strike at the big DiGiorgio Farms in Kern County, the 1951 
cantaloupe strike in the Imperial Valley and. the 1952 tomato pickers strike near 
Tracy, San Joaquin County. 


"tall of these were broken by the use of the mationals,' Galarza said. 'The 
result is that Organized Labor ever since has realized there was always the 


threat they (the nationals) would be used to go through the picket lines. No 
organizer...would base his strategy on the assurance that the state department 
of employment would issue a ruling favorable to him. ‘The department has been 
very fickle in its rulings and interpretations and it is sensitive to pressure.! 


"Galarza said the large growers have been ‘putting on a big public relations cam- 
paign which is’ reaching almost everyone in Californiat.... ‘he growers also have 
been conducting 'controlled experiments, using high school and college students, 
Negroes from the south and’ Puerto. Ricans, to prove that dome tics are not good 
workers,’ he said. 'The purpose is to accumulate statistics to submit to congress, 
statistics that purportedly will show that domestic workers are unreliable and 
inefficient. Opposition to the law is scattered. There is a great deal of 
opposition, but it is not coordinated nor plannede No one in the administration, 
and this includes Secretary of labor W. Willard Wirtz, is prepared to say that 

the president will not sign the law if it is passed.'" Fresno Bee, 8/6. 


LS 
Dear Sir: 
Agricultural employers must not be allowei to continue freezing wages 
at intolerable levels, driving Americans out of farm work and creating artificial 
labor "shortages" through P.L. 78, P.L. lh, or any other foreign labor system. 
The farm labor "problem" will only be solved in the way it has in every 
other industry: by extending to agricultural workers exactly the same rights and 
responsibilities as other workers, including unemployment insurance, wage and hour 
laws, child labor laws, fair employment practices, and the right to organize. 


‘Name 


ET LS 
Title, Organization 


Address 


Bill Esher; a furniture mover by trade, 
became interested in the farm labor move- 
ment last year; he felt that the best way 
to learn about it was to work as a farm 
laboeer for a time.. Below he reports on 
his first work experience. 


COYOTES OF THE CANTALOUPES: Notes from the Melon Harvest. 
by William Esher 


note’’:-"Coyote" is a slang word used by braceros to denote 
a person who is mean or who is a thief. 


Cantaloupe-picking is stoop labor and the sacks are very heavy. 
Braceros have "always" done this work. They begin in Arizona, move into the 
Imperial’ Valley, and then work north through Bakersfield, into west Fresno 
County;and finally up into Stanislaus County in late July. As in other bracero- 
dominated crops, American farm laborers who apply for this work meet with: a good 
deal of discouragement. As in other bracero-dominated crops, American farm workers 
have gradually ceased applying for the jobs, and the highly-skilled. domestic melon 
crews of California are fast becoming a thing of the past. 


Tt took me a day and a half to get hired in the cantaloupes through 
the Bakersfield Farm Placement Service. It involved a hundred miles of driving 
and considerable fortitude in the face of the Placement Service's repeated remarks 
that the work was "murderous". There were few other domestic workers in the melon 
harvest in Kern County in 196. Most local farm workers realize they will have | 
difficulty getting hired and will earn little money for their effort, in spite of 
the provision of Public Law 78 requiring that domestics be given job priority and 
that "prevailing wages" be paid. 


HHH HHH 


‘There -was a sign "CANTALOUPE PICKERS WANTED" on the door of the Bakers- 
field Farm Placement office. Inside, I was given a job referral for the following 
day. I was told to sit on a designated bench at a crossroads about thirty miles 
south of the city between 5 and 6 a.m. the next morning. When I asked what I would 
be: paid on the job. I was told that it paid "the number of pounds picked by the crew, 
divided by 16, multiplied by 22, divided by 88". ‘The Farm Placement officer made no 
mention of the $1.00 per hour minimum required by Public Law 78, even though I 
caught a glimpse of "$1.00 per hour" on the referral card for the ranch to which I 
was being assigned. 


‘By the time I had gotten my referral card, it was only 9 a.m., and I 
asked whether there wasn't any work I could do that day. The Placement officer 
referred me to a ranch which had employment topping onions at 20¢ per sack. When 
T arrived at the ranch a half hour later, the grower told me that the work had 
been completed and the office had been notified, noting that he "wished they'd 
stop: sending people out here". This ranch. was about forty miles from Bakersfield. 
Other workers had been referred here also and were also discouraged to learn that 
the job was over. 


As I left the onion field, I decided to stop at the cantaloupe field 
to which I was being referred for the next day. As I reached the field, there 
were three busses of braceros unloading for the afternoon picking. I asked the 
foreman for work and he said he could not hire people unless they had a referral 
card from Farm Placement. I produced my cantaloupe referral card and he sent me 
out into the field to pick. Before I had picked a single cantaloupe, he called 
me back and. said he had: just called the Placement Office on his radiophone. He 
said that Farm Placement had told him that I was not to be hired until 5:30 the 
next morning. He assured me that_he would come by himself to hire me then. 


The next morning he. didn't show up. I was at the designated meeting 
place at 5 a.m., but the "hiring bench" to which Farm Placement had referred me 
was nonexistent. Nevertheless, I waited in that exact area until 6:30 a.m., 
noticing some half-dozen busses of braceros, about 00 men in all, moving along 
the highways near the crossroads where I was standing in the early morning fog. 
While I was waiting, a sleepy family of California farm workers drove up to the 
crossroads looking for work. They asked me if I knew of any kind of job, but 
since I felt unsure of my own ability to get.work in the cantaloupes and since 
cantaloupes was the only job in the area, I told them I knew of no jobs and they 
drove off. 


By 6:30 a.m., no one had come to pick me up. I drove back to Bakersfield 
and went directly to the Farm Placement Office. First, I complained about the 
onion job to which I had’been referred the previous day. Then I told the Placement 
official that I had never been picked up for the cantaloupe. job itoday. The official 
agreed to call the grower and find out why I had not been hired. He called the 3s 
grower "Don! and appeared apologetic for bothering him. He made vague..hiring 
arrangements with Don and then told me to return to the crossroads, thirty miles 
south of the city. His manner was very unpleasant. When I insisted that.some 
definite arrangements for hiring be made this time, he referred me to the manager 
of the. Placement Office. 


The manager used every possible means to discourage me from working in 
the cantaloupes, in spite of the fact that this was the only work available today. 
"You won't last ten minutes out there," he said across the counter. "It's murder- 
ous work'', Then he went behind a desk.and pulled my record card. 


"You're from San Francisco?" He looked incredulous. Then he said, 
"Youtre not qualified for this work. You're a furniture mover, not a farm worker." 


I explained to him that there had been furniture to move in San Francisco 
and now there were melons to pick in Kern County. Then I pointed to his blackboard 
which indicated that no previous experience was necessary to pick cantaloupes. 


In. exaspera'ti‘on; he called me a "Philadelphia lawyer's. At this point, it 
was necessary to remind him that all I wanted to do was to pick melons. I ack- 
nowledged that he had a hard job to do. He had one of his men call the grower again, 


Back at the cantaloupe crossroads, there was a Farm Placement official 
waiting for me. We waited together until the grower's foreman came by in a bright 
blue and orange air-conditioned pickup truck which was painted to match the new 
bracero busses I had seen earlier that morning. I was hired after a conversation 
betwean the Placement officer and the foreman, during which the foreman apologized 
to the Placement officer for not picking me up thls morning. 
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In the XY Sone melon operation, there were about 200 braceros and one 
domestic worker. I learned in thé following days of work in the melons that this 
company has no. hiring setup for domestics, and so the hiring information given 
out by Farm Placement is really’ only a formality which satisfied the letter of ; 
the law stating that domestics must be given the opportunity to replace braceros. 


Kern County farm workers who know the score don't usually even try to 
get work in a crop like’ cantaloupes. They retort philosophically that "that is 
a Nationals' job", So they spend the July "little winter" sitting around, living 
off the money they have saved during the past weeks from the potato harvest or the 
cotton chopping or grape tipping work, Or they top garlic for as little as $3.00 
a day. And they wait for ‘the grape harvest to begin. Every. day they can read in 
the local papers about the impending labor shortage and about how 500 more canta- 
loupe pickers are needed and about how all the local labor is already employed in 
melons and. garlic. "Calis" go out for workers over the early morning farm programs 
on radio and TV, But the Farm Placement Office doesn't have these jobs; only the 
farm newsmen know where they are, .It appears to be part of a massive public rela- 
tions campaign to bring hack the bracero or to open up the new section-=)l)\-H-2. 
People on both sides of the tracks in every Kern community hear the early morning 
“news. Each reacts with anger and despair to the news of a "labor shortage". 


The general feeling in:‘the white community.in this area is that "domestics 
won't do stoop labor" and that Nationals are naturally endowed to perform this 
arduous work. It was only after I was working with. these braceros that I realized 
something fairly basic and very obvious: Mexican Nationals are not "conditioned! 
to perform stoop labor in 100 plus temperatures. As human beings, constructed 
very much like I am, they find the work almost as difficult as I do. If they can 
do it month after month, year after year, it is because they--like other human 
beings--need to eat and cannot find other work. If there is any difference bet- 
ween braceros and American workers, it is an economic one: the bracero multiplies 
every dollar he makes by 123; the American multiplies by 1. 


“When you are out there in the fields, and the crew pushers are ranging 
through the fields--often one in front of the crew urging faster work and one 
behind finding missed melons-~the pace of work becomes killing. Fear pushes the 
braceros to the absolute limit of human productivity. "When you begin to feel 
faint, slow down", someone had told me earlier as his advice on how to pick canta- 
loupes. But the braceros won't slow down until the pushers move on to prod the 
next crew. ‘ Fortunately for me, they never stayed with us too long. ‘The braceros 
are terrified of the pushers’ power. ‘They believe that the pusher has almost 
absolute power over them. ‘The pusher is always there. He drives the bus on which 
they rides; he supervises their work in the fields; he lives with them in the camp; 
if they want to go to town to send their money home, he must be persuaded to take 
them. 


During my two weeks in the cantaloupes, I learned a little of the feeling 
of having your life almost completely under the control of others. On my third day 
in the cantaloupes, I wrote: 

This is another California. When I am in the fields, I feel submerged’ 

in the oppression which the Mexican peon has known for centuries. ‘There 

is probably no other way they could live their lives than the way they 

are doing now. They have probably never had a significant choice to make. 


i A pseudonym. I do not want to single out one grower for criticism, because fe, 
believe that this operation was probably no different from any other in the melons. 
2 For a detailed explanation of P.L. ih, section H-2, see pages 6-7 of this issue. 

(ED) 
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And I began to feel that this’ was" some peculiar bondage: under the clear sky; 
on long rows when another crew is working toward us, getting closer and closer 
and playing with the geometry of rows and spaces. The workers all shimmer in 

the waves of heat’ and the clouds of dust; the truck driver's radio blares out 

the sad laugh of some Mexican ranchero on a Taft radio station. 


The most interesting time of the day is the time spent in the bus when 
I could concentrate on the people and rest up from the piece of work completed. 
They herd us into the bus every few hours to go to a new field. ‘The busses were 2s 
eab-over-engine trucks with’high 30-foot beds, closed in, each with four benches © 
about ll inches wide, running the full length. You. sit crammed with your knees’ 
in somebody 6lse's crotch-and you're about two feet away from the face of the : 
person across from you. Some engineer of cubic footage must have figured out this™ 
ingeriious sétup. If Greyhound were engineered like this, you could ride to New 
York for $10.00. ' When I saw the braceros! camp, it reminded me of the bus. ; 
There were'quonset huts, lined with double bunks, undoubtedly in conformity with 
the housifig regulations, but also as crowded as the bus. 


‘The bracero system in the melon harvest is a neat and efficient operation. 
Within the framework of California agriculture, it fits. It makes good sense ~ 
“06d any terms except human ones. But it is understandable that the growers. ,_ 
are trying desperately to hold onto it; they have depended on a labor force of the. 
poor and powerless for over a hundred years. ‘This dependency has become such a 
habit that it is called a "need". 


X¥ts braceros come from all over Mexico. But, temporarily, they all’ 
come from the Fresno Agficultural Labor Bureau and are being "rented out". XY 
works them seven days a week, up to twelve hours a day. Since they came from 
Mexicalito Kern County on June 27th, they have seen little of California except 
melon fields where they pi¢k two tons of cantaloupes a day. Almost all of the time 
when they aren't working, they are sleeping.. A list of the small things in their 
temporarily American lives which excite ‘them or make them happy is very pitiful: 
there is the Kool-Aid at lunch and the chance to crawl under a truck away from 
the sun for a twenty minute lunch off a paper plate. There is the stir of acelin 
the bus when it starts to move after stoking its load of 80 braceros. And there 
is the sight of a loaded melon truck pulling away from them. Every tine this awe | |. 
happens, each crew member has earned about 80¢. ‘The workers are each paid 22¢ per _ 
packed crate. The grower, notes one Los Angeles newspaper, is paid $6.50 per 
packed crate. 


; But when a full truck leaves the field, no worker is really sure how 
much he has made. ‘The melons are taken cut of the field and into a unionized 
packing shed; there they are sorted out and packed. In the past, cantaloupes 
were picked and field packed by highly skilled domestic crews; then everyone 
knew where he stood. Whe pickers were quickly told whether they were picking 
bad melons and what proportion of 211 the melons they picked in a day were good 
enough to pack. (The melon picker has always. been paid only for the "packable" 
melons he picks.) With field-pack a thing of the past, the picker never knows 
how good his work is until his pay check comes at the end of 15 days. If the 
check indicates that only 60% of his melons. were packable, he must accept this 
as an already established fact. But the worker never really knows for sure» 

And the payrotl procedure is so complicated that only the bookkeepers understand - 
it; an XY employee who had once kept the company's books explained my check to me. 


us} 


The grower has all too many opportunities to cheat the workers out of 
the agreed contract wage without the workers finding out. Even assuming that 
Mexican workers are aware of contract violations, which is highly improbable, it 
“would certainly never occur to the bracero to notify the U.S. Department of Labor 
or the Mexican Consulate, ‘he bracero has an almost instinctive distrust of 
government which is, I was coming to believe, usually justified. 


Cheating really pays off in a'big operation. Fifteen minutes falsely 
added to a single lunch hour for this harvest group fo 200 will drop the Nationals' 
wages enough to pay a pusher's salary for 23 days ($50.). 


But specific proof of pay shortages is hard to come by; it is too easy 
to keep a paper operation on the level. For example, my own pay for a four day 
. period of work was $23.00. During these four days, my crew worked 36 hours. I 
‘was assured that I was being paid exactly the same wage as the bracero members of 
my crew. Under Public Law 78, the grower is required to pay one dollar per hour 
minimum; I should have received $36.00. ‘The 25% loss in my own pay, projected 


over XY¥'s four week harveserieSult in an additional profit of $16,000 to this 


one grower. The braceroS/go home poorer and nobody is the wiser, because the 

time recorded on the records can show whatever the grower wants it to show, and 
because payroll inspections, as required by law, can only be based on time recorded. 
None of the braceros in the field had a watch; they were fascinated by my own watch 
and by my personal time~keeping. When asked how long they thought they had worked 


during any day or week, none really knew. ‘Their guesses ranged from l, to 13 hours. 


After losing $13.00 of my pay, I attempted to put some bureaucratic 
inspection procedure into action. I filed a complaint with the U.S. Department 
of Labor in San Francisco which was referred to the regional office in Fresno. — 
I went to Fresno and talked with the regional official who assured me he would 
look into the matter. My larger complaint was whitewashed quickly: I received 
a check in the mail from XY for $13.00 which brought my pay for the 36 hours 
to exactly $1.00 per hour. I was also informed that there had been some mistake 
in the bookkeeper's computation of my wage. One American can do very little 
against an entire system. One bracero can do nothing. I don't.know, and can 
never find out, whether there had been some mistake in the computation of wages 
for the other 15 members of my crew and, if so, whether they were also reimbursed. 


The domestic workers in Kern will not compete for substandard wages, a 
wage which in my case originally amounted to about 75¢ an hour. . Meanwhile in Los 
Angeles, the Western Growers Association issued a press release reporting that 
mélon pickers were making "$1.75-$2.00 an hour", While wages are one part of 
this issue, personal dignity is another. It is a direct insult, a monetary symbol 
of "no value", to be paid 75¢ an hour in California in 196) and to know that when- 
ever you might quit in protest, there is a bracero ready to cross the border and 
to nullify your protest. If you do quit, you give statistical support for the 
contention that "Americans won't do stoop labor. " 


The boiling dust everywhere and the rotting melons in the field and the 
timeless repetitive nature of the work got through to me during my second week in 
the cantaloupes and I decided to get out and find work in the grapes. In the field 
on the last day, a huge jackrabbit was flushed out and chased by several dozen of us. 
We were screaming and yelling, excited and momentarijgy distracted. He was cornered 
and then. someone caught him with his bare hands. But I coudidn't decide whether all 
this was happening in Zacatecas or Maricopa. When I left the field that day, I 
understood why they can say that Americans won't do stoop labor and why the Kern 
domestics sit in the shade between potatoes and grapes, trying not to get ‘hungry. 


In the past six months, California: growers ‘have 
made several fairly unsuccessful attempts to 
find new groups of. agricultural workers who are 
willing to work for low wages under bad working 
conditions; they have perhaps hoped to fill the 
bracero gap without recognizing that wages and 
working conditions play a rather key role in 
the decision that.any.free worker makes about 
his employment. In the May issue of FARM ‘LABOR 
three new types of workers were described: wel- 
fare recipients, Mississippi Negroes and Puerto 
Ricans; in the article below, one of these 
groups, the Puerto Ricans, give reasons why: 
they do not aspire to fill "the bracero gap". 
The interview was taped at Santa Maria on June 
21, 1964; it was. conducted by two members : of 
CFL's Advisory Board, Atty. Howard Richards 
and Katherine Peake, and by Robert A. Olivas. 
The interview was translated from the Spanish 
by Robert Olivas and typed by Sara Sherman. 
The original tape is available for inspection; 
the typescript below constitutes the entire 
interview. The introduction to the interview 
outlines Citizens for Farm Labor's role in 
discouraging the use of "domestic braceros" to 
‘replace Mexicans under Public Law 78. 


"NO MOREIMMIGRATION. THIS WAY...." 


four Puerto Rican contract workers, 
interviewed by Howard Richards, Katherine Peake, Robert A. Olivas 


Introduction. 
In May of 1964, the Santa Maria Valley Farm Hossing Association contracted 
with some 130 Puerto Rican workers and brought them to California for a )-8 month 
period. On May 16th, Atty. Howard Richards of Citizens for Farm Labor talked with 
two of these workers and reported their complaints to other members of the committee. 
On May 19th, Anne Draper testified for Citizens for Farm Labor at the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor hearings in Washington, D.C. and expressed the 
California committee's opposition to domestic bracero programs such as the. Puerto 
Rican pilot project; she reiterated these workers! complaints. Iwo persons who 
heard Mrs. Draper's testimony were a UPI newsman and Joseph Monserrat, Chief of 
the Migration Division for the Commonwealth’ of Puerto Rico. On May 20th, El Mundo, 
the leading San Juan daily, carried the banner headline: "PUERTO RICANS HELD 
PRISONER IN CALIFORNIA", and relatives of the men demanded an explanation. On 
May 21st, Mrs. Draper met with Joseph Monserrat and urged an investigation. In 
a fdlla-up letter, she explained that " 
NOur committee stands opposed to the continuation of government interven- 
tion to guarantee the growers captive labor at substandard wages: and con+ 
. ditions, whether from Mississippi or Puerto Rico. Such programs have 
\built-in adverse effects,’as abundantly documented by the freezing of 
wages in bracero-dominated crops and areas. 
tWe favor the free immigration of all workers into California, including 
-Mexiéans' and Puerto Ricans. They must be free to seek a more abundant 
Life;»to:move freély, to live where they please, to organize freely; to 
- gspeake freely, ‘to associate freely with those fighting for the same goals. 
We repeat: our Puerto Rican brothers under such contracts are not free 
men. We urge the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico to end this program which 


ils: 


will keep both Puerto Rican and Californian farm workers locked in a 
_ prison.of poverty." 

Shortly after this, an investigation was made by the Migration Division of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. Members of the Division came to Santa Maria and toured 
facilities with representatives of the Farm Housing Association; they interviewed 
some of the workers and the workers told government and grower investigators that 
they were satisfied. One Migration Division official, Mr. Gomez, remained in Santa . 
Maria with the men, as the official representative of the Puerto Rican government. 

Several weeks after this investigation, the interview which follows was 
taped with four of the workers. 


Interview. 
Q: How do you like the food? 


A: The food is very agreeable at times, and there're other times when we can't 
even eat it. 


A (different speaker): In regards to the. food, in the country we come from, Puerto 
Rico, we are accustomed to native food. And here, sometimes . 
we get white beans, some days we get pinto beans--different types. -The type of. food, 
it just isn't worth anything. The type of rice they give us is such that you can 
make a ball out of it and bounce it and it would stick to the walls. 

Mr. X promised that when we were to arrive here, he would provide us with 
a Puerto Rican cook. And when we got here, they did furnish us with a man who lasted 
fifteen days, and it turned out that instead of being a cook that he had formerly 
worked in a market. 


Q: He was a Puerto Rican? 


A: He was a Puerto Rican. And they offered to pay him two hundred dollars for 
cooking for us, and as it was, they only paid him one hundred dollars so he left. 
So they furnished us with another "cook". This time he was a Mexican cook. And 
for the past month, we've had this cook furnish us, when we come in from work, with 
a fried chop, and corn, and bread. And for a man that has been in the field ten 
hours, this type of food isn't worth the trouble to eat. 

And in regards to the coffee, as long as Mr. Gomez is present the coffee 
is all right, but as soon as he turns his back, then they will make coffee that is 
watery. I counted it’and to one and one half pounds of coffee, they used ten pans 
of water. I told-him that this type of coffee was so clear that if you put it in 
a bottle that you could see from one side to the other. and he said the reason that 
they did this-is so that we-wouldn't be sitting there just drinking coffee. I told 
him that this wasn't the reason, that during meal time we should have good coffee. 
And later Mr. Gomez looked into this. When he went into the kitchen, Shey did make 


coffee that was just, well, just a little stronger. 


A (different speaker): In regards to the food, sometimes they are passable, some- 
times they are not--but when Gomez is there, the food is passable, but when Gomez 
is gone, the food is fickle. ‘wk 

When we come from the fields, sometimes they give us a fried chop, some- 
times they will give us rice that isn't really, uh, that's, dry. Other times, it's 
without walt. And the chops, they are soggy and sometimes the chops will be left 
from one day to the other and then they give them to you in the morning. It's been 
two months we've been eating bread and orange juice and they haven't changed that 
breakfast. And that is the kind of breakfast that they were supposed to change, 
but they haven't--just bread and orange juice until six. 


And another thing. If we’are ill or have a fever and we,can't eat, they 
will not ‘send it to us either. And’we have to get up and get our breakfast; they 
will not ‘send it to us and we have: to. pay for it too--whether we eat it or not. 

Is this covered in the contract? 
A: None of this is covered in the contract. And when we complain we are told that 
this is an American company and that they have nothing to do with this (ie. the 
kitchen). 


Q: Have you complained? 


: We have complained but no one has listened to us. 


Q: .To whom have you complained? 


A: To the representative who went to look for us in Puerto Rico. And we have 
complained to Mr. X but there are times when he doesn't come around the camps so 
that we’ will not be complaining to hin. 


Q: When did Mr. Gomez arrive? 
A: He has been here about two or three weeks. 
A (different speaker): This man doesn't do anything about our complaints. 


A (different speaker): Mr. Gomez is here to stay for two or three months. It seems 


to. me that Mr. Gomez is staying at Mr. X's house. 
Q: Can’ you leave the camp at night? 


A: Yes, we can leave the camp. 
Q: Is there a Doctor in camp? 


As. Yes, ‘there is a doctor, but in reality he isn't worth much. If you have a 
very strong fever, he'll give you a poultice or a pill.» And there are times when, 
for example, the other day a boy fell;ill with a pain that made him toss and, turn, 
and we had to take him to the medic. because the first intention was no, I will, not 
take him (ie.y come to him, ED). And they will not bring a medic if you are ill. © 
You have to get up, sick as you are, and go out and look for a doctor. They just 
will not attend you in the camp. 


Q: Gentlemen, prior to coming from Puerto Rico, what. did you believe about the 
work here? 


A: -We were told when we came from Puerto Rico that we could work from 10-12 hours 
daily. Clearly, ‘before we paid’our passage, they did give.us up to ten hours and. 
now that our ‘passage has been paid, we are told that the.students need the work so 
we are given from eight to eight anda half hours of work: daily. And-we cannot 
sustain our families in Puerto Rico‘on' from twenty-four to twenty-five dollars a 
week. (The reference to paying for passage concerns the. contract's specification 
that the Employer is to deduct $5.00 from the first $25.00 each worker earns during 
any week and $2.00 from each additional $5.00 until the Employer has been reimbur- 
sed for one-half of the $130.00 which he loaned the worker for passage from Puerto 
Rico to €alifornia. FD.) 
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Q: Before you came from Puerto Rico, what were you told that you could expect 
when you came here? 


A: They didn't explain what type of work we were going to do; they just told us 
that’ it was hard work. But they didn't explain the work. 


A (different speaker): We were told that we were going to come’ to work at a dollar 
an hour and that the work was hard and that the contract would be for four months. 


Q: Did they explain the contract to you when you came? 


A: No. They told us it was written. They explained one part and another they 
didn't. In Puerto Rico they told us, Mr. X told us, you will go work for «.. 

under a contract, for four months. The passage will cost one hundred and eighty 
four dollars, but from Puerto Rico to the United States or to California where you 
are going, the passage will be one hundred and thirty eight dollars and the company 
will pay it. But when you work, you will be charged sixty five dollars to take 

care of the ... passage. If you work ‘the four months, the sixty five dollars will 

be returned to you. If you leave prior to this, you do not have the right to collect 
it and if you stay approximately six months, then: you will receive sixty five more 
dollars inthe fund. 

But not for one minute can we stay the eight months, because’ this life-- 
we just can't stand it. Besides. we were told that the climate was’ the same as 
Puerto Rico and a lot of people, believing this, came without even a sweater and 
when they gothere, they felt sick. 

Not myself, for I have been here before, for approximately four months-- 
but there were people that weren't as fortunate; they came and they contracted 
colds. like the man who left this morning, he didn't work very much. because he. 
contracted an ailment and had to leave. 


Q: Are there Puerto Ricans here now. that would like to return to Puerto Rico? 


A: Well, I feel that there are many here now that would like to return, that 
would like to leave. There are many who want to leave but they cannot, because 
they would have to leave like they came--without any money. They'11 just have to 
put up with it. The life that we lead-here--the money is not everything--what is 
important. is our health. I would gladly leave because it is better to arrive in 
your own country well than to arrive ill--then it is worse. 


Q: What do you feel that you would like to do? 


At Well, I myself feel that I'll wait out the four months because I've only two 


more months to complete my contract. I've planned to leave this ‘country, but I 
haven't left because I lack the money. If we had the money, plenty would leave. 
But as an example, I've been here two months and I only have twenty-five dollars 
saved ups And this with sacrificing to the point that I don't drink anything, any 
beer, any refreshment, just so I can accumulate my passage back. 


Q:'° How much have you saved? 


A: I have accumulatdd twenty-five dollars. I send my wife whatever I can, some-~ 
times twenty-five dollars, fifteen dollars, for her support. 


Q: “Have you been offered more than a dollar an hour? 


A: ‘No. 
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A (different speaker): We have been paid more, but the hours of work have been 
reduced=-nine, eight, eight and a half hours. And we've been told, because the 
students have to work and that the work is going to end before it should. Friday 

I worked in cauliflower four hours only, and the Mexicans that were working there-- 
they got six hours. They are lazy for their eight or nine hours. Yesterday was 
one day, Saturday, that we worked nine hours. Now we're told that we are to work 
forty hours a week. Now, if they had told us this in Puerto Rico, we wouldn't 
have been here. Because if we.work only forty hours a week, we wind up with only 
twenty-four dollars. Because of all the deductions on food we have to pay, social 
security, our insurance, and eighty cents to the doctor. 


Q: How do you take advantage of this medical or doctor insurance that you have? 


A: They do give us some medicine;. but they don't follow the terms as laid out in 
the contract where we are to receive three dollars.a day. As a matter of fact, we 
haven't received anything. The-contract states that we are supposed to receive 
three dollars a day when we.are!sick; so far ‘we haven't received anything. Al- 
though we are charged our food. :.We have to pay for this food whether we eat it or 
not, or whether we receive any pay or not. They-won!t even bring it to you when 
you're sick--you have to go and.get it. We feol that if.we go two days without 
eating, that we shouldn't have to pay for it. And another thing, sometimes when 
we go out in the field a nd come out at six in the evening. And sometimes we 
come at six, six-thirty, and we go to the kitchen, there isn't any food. 


Q: If you come late from the field and you don't. find food, then what do you do 
to eat? 


A: Well, sometimes, they will give us bread or a tin of sardines, or sometimes 
just an old piece of chop or a piece of chicken. In the kitchen sometimes, they 
don't even want to give us anything. I'll tell you one thing. If the good Lord 
will help me, I'll complete my four months and then leave. This should never 
happen. If and when we get back to Puerto Rico, we're going to talk to the 
governor about this so that there will be no more immigration this way. 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT FOREIGN LABOR NOW......, continued from page 5. 


"Tieburg said...-braceros...have an adverse effect on the wages paid to domestic 
workers. ‘If a grower can get a bracero at $1 an hour, this will be the ceiling. 
Why should he pay domestics a higher wage? I guess if a choice has to be made 

of growers adjusting to a smaller work force and keeping 300,000 people under 
wages and working conditions that are horribly depressed, that don't provide a. 
subsistence level, this is the choice the governor has to make.!" Sacto Bee, 8/21. 


"A spokesman for the Council of California Growers has given cautious approval to 

a proposed extension of the: Mexican bracero farm labor program. Republican Con- 

hes Pat Martin has called for the extension. The California congressman said 
e is introducing legislation to continue the importation of bracero farm workers 

beyond the scheduled expiration of the program.... Les Hubbard of the Council of 

California Growers said most growers welcomed the porposed extension, but were 

not counting on it." Sacramento Bee, 8/16. 


"Goldwater told Hubbard (Hubbard is editor of the Dixon Tribune}: 'The need of 

the growers has always been the determining factor of my position on the Mexican 
farm labor program and the judgment of these men has guided me in supporting the 
pgoramm during my years in the Senate. ...the bracero program contributes to the 
strong and nimble hands needed to harvest our crops.'" Oakland Tribune, 8/2. 
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Ben Mann isan organizer with the West Oakland 
Farm Wcrkers Association. (see FARM LABOR, 
Vol. 1, Ne. 5) This article consists of ex- 
cerpts from.a diary he hasxkept of different 
crop activities in which workers from his bus 
have been involved. 


PICKING BUSHBERRIES IN MANTECA 


by Bennett Mann 


June 15, 1964. 


On June 14, I first received notice of work available in bushberries.* The 
Agricultural Wcrkers Organizing Ccmmittee had told me that Union Contract work was 
available in: San Joaqujn County and would probably be available year-round. I 
accepted the job eagerly. As the spokesman for my bus load, I knew that. any 
opportunity. for work at this time would be appreciated by the fifty workers I 
represented. It has been a slack period jn the Oakland area; many farm workers 
are unemployed, even though it is summer. 


We arrived for work a little late on the first morning due to a misunder- 

standing over, the time: we were supposed to arrive. We arrived in the field and 
started to,work-at about 8:10 a.m. The men were instructed to get a.box of paper 
liners and:a rack for standing their box. on while they were in the field picking. 
A look over the field gave me the impression that this was a very large field; the 
dimensions were, I would estimate, about 1/3rd cf a mile square. Bushberries grow 
on vines that are held up to a height of about 4 feet by a wire that runs from post 
to post. At the head of each row, there are numbers attached to the posts. 


The men were all assigned rows, one man to each side of each row. Without 
further ado, we were directed. tc go into the field. In abcut an hour's time, most 
of the men had picked their first box of bush berries. It was at this time that 
their pay was recorded: on the. cards they received.. In other words, they received. 
nothing for their first hour of work. Most of the men grumbled but did not bring 
their dissatisfaction to my attention until later... We worked along until about 
11 o'clock, and then several of the men told me they had been fired. They ccm- 
plained that they had been harrassed in the fields, and then fired by the field 
boss, and that the remainder of the people from our bus were being tcld now to 
give up and go heme. 


I went to the contractor with the Union Field Representative, Raul Aguilar, 
and complained that we had left Oakland at 4:45 a.m., had driven 70 miles to work, 
and were now apparently going. to earn only half-a-day's pay-~about $4... We. had 
come all this’ way cut of necessity and we expected to get at least one day.’ s. work 
out cf.it.. Raul reminded Sanchez, the contractor, that there was no; standard of 
performance that he could arbitrarily impose and that Sanchez just felt he could . 
because he had always run the whole show and had never felt any responsibility 
toward any of his: workers at any time in the past. Mr. Sanchez complained ‘that 
my. people were, not good enough and that there were plenty of local people from 


i 


: In the jargon of the industry, this term embraces raspberries, blackberries, 


boysenberries,. olallieberries, and any other types which are traditionally grown, 
on. trellises, as distinguished frcm strawberries which grow flat on the ground. (ED) 


: On this date, there were 22,150 bracercs in Nerthern and Central California. (ED) 
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Manteca that were much better. "Where are these logal workers now?" I asked. 
"Tt is a work: day, not’ a weekend day" he explained. 


Raul and I insisted that he rehire the pecple he had fired. At one o'clock, 
the men were informed that they would be rehired and that they should come and get 
another time card. Many of my men lined up at the pay-off line to get their time 
ecards back. After 15 minutes cf waiting in line, they were told that they could 
get their cards from another man who was about. 50 yards dewn the field. The pay- 
off man didn't have any time cards. Altogether, two hours and thirtymminutes time 
was involved in getting rehired and getting the time cards back. By then, all the 
momentum of settling down had been interrupted and disrupted. The prime picking 
time for the day had been wasted in inactivity. All kinds of rumors and specu- 
lations were circulating among these men: were they going to get to work or not? 
Would their ccemplaints be heard? When would they get to get started? Who had 
their time cards? Where could they get them back? 


Belatedly, all the men except one=-Mri'iHicks who was sick from eating the 
berries--returned to work. At 4:30, all»work was ceased. We went together to 
paid off and found a line of about 20 people ahead of us. We stood in line or 
waited in the bus ‘until exactly 6:45. Over two: hours, waiting to be paid. We 
left for home, across those two wind-swept valleys, and arrived in Oakland at 
8:15 p.m. A sixteen-hour day. 


"Cheer up; it will be better tomorrow; the way of many misunderstandings 
has been cleared up," I urged. ‘See you at 4:30 in the morning. How many i 
tomorrow?" I asked. "Tomorrow? More work?" The shew of hands in the bus 
was unanimous. 


4:30 a.m.; June 16, 1964. 


Peter Harris was to drive the bus this day. He came by mysplace at 4:15 a.m. 
Sue Norton had prepared coffee for everyone who was going and put it in a large 
40-cup coffee pot. Soup in the same, amount was provided for lunch and four loaves 
of home-made bread was included, plus the spread used for the sandwiches, prepared 
by Hugh Madden from Peter Maurin House. 


At..4:30.a.m., the bus was parked at: 14th and Market, and we started loading. 
I went along to help load so I could tell Peter which workers had gone the day 
before. Among the most regular of the West Oakland Farm Workers Association 
members that arrived were the following: Luis Fry, Wanda Fry, Sam Robinson, Grover 
Douglas, Ed Soito, Willy Jackson, Adele Kline, Margarite Ortega, Joe Colon, Chuck 
Nathan, Jce Speel, Jchnny Gato, Vernon Steele, Tony Rcmano, Joe PRarrol, Alvin 
Forcha, Chester Thornton, Bingham, Willy Ford, Carl Currie, Mr. and Mrs. Jackson, 
Earl Jenness, Al Andersoti, Charles Shahan, Jewel, Norman Bear, Dave Daily, Lavahe, 
Willy Hawkins, Ladd Danner, J. P. Judd, John Brown, Themas Pickens, W. Lourick, 
Orville’Goss,,G. B. Abmer. ‘The group set off for work with high spirits. 


At '8s00 :p.m., Peter arrived at my house, smiling through the fatigue oftthe 
long day. "How'd ‘it go?" T asked, as he pretended to stagger from fatigue. "They 
fired everyone by nocn," he announced, as he set the lunch box with the coffee pot 
, In other words, the local people who were experienced berry pickers, and enjoyed 
picking pertiés,-could not afford to do so ona regular basis at $1.00 an hour, had 
better-paying jobs during the week, and only picked bushberries on weekends. (ED) 
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and soup kettle down. “What did you do?" I asked. “It was Saturday", he said. 

"I expected support from members of the union and the State and those people don't 
werk on weekends. Alone against the contractor, I just got the run-around. Every- 
one had to wait all afternoon in the bus and the men were given rows that had been 
fast-picked." 


Ed Scitc, understanding Spanish, overheard some braceros saying that we would 
never be able to pick as many berries’in a day as they could, because we weren't 
given the berries to pick. 


Scmetimes a portion of a field will ripen to the pcint of being overladen with 
geod berries. When this happens, the solution is to quick-pick them. That is, 
send a group of 15-20 men thrcugh picking all the berries that are easily picked 
because ‘of abundance and ripeness. Quick=picking. berries givea a very high Bree 
Under these circumstances, picking two boxes an hcur is easily imaginable. 


"Does anyone want to go tcmorrow"’ I asked. "No!" he said emphatically. 
“Besides:I discouraged gcing on Sunday for fear of getting the same results as 
today.'"* 


"Well, I'll drive Mcnday and we'll get loaded up or else," I encouraged him. 


ERE Kerk HK  KaK 


Monday; June 18, 1964. 


I pulled the bus up tc 14th and Market, at 4:30 a.m., got my roster ready 
and opened the door. A crowd of about 20 men were waiting. 


"Where are we going?" were the first words spoken. 
"Bushberries,'' I said. 


Everyone ccmplained. I had spoken of the possibility Friday of different 
work for ‘Monday. "How about that other work?" I was asked. "No luck," I said. 
"Nothigg panned out. It's bushberries or nothing." 


As the bus filled, many of the faces were familiar, but many others of the 
people I usually work with were turning away; scme returned later. I told every 
one that we could expect help from the union and the State. The bus filled. 

Some stragglers; some. desperate; all in need; and a few in tow who were defiant 
of Sanchez and his injustices: ' We departed. As a detachment of the underdog, I 
could have asked what kind of suffering must we endure today. 


The trip went ‘quickly. We arrived at 7:30 a.m. and were out of the bus at that 
that time, picking up boxes and lining papers and waiting for Joe Sanchez' brother 
to give out the time cards sc we could start our day. 


We had, by skipping Sunday, apparently caught Ganchez by surprise. Confused 
about where we should start to work, he decided after 15 minutes to send us to the 
center of the field ae cf the west edge where he had been put ing the people 
up until ‘then. 


"May we please have our time cards?" I reminded him. 


"Bollow me; he directed as he started walking toward the center of the field. 
"Bring your boxes." 4 ES i 


The West Oakland farm workers were being given: rows to pick and, for fear of 
discrimination in the distribution of their rows, I walked into the field wherever 
three or more of my people had been placed. I found that ten of my people were 
placed in five rows that were flocded with water. I walked the breadth cf the field 
to see if different picking locations were also available. On each side of these 
rows, the land was dry. One day in the sun would probably have dried up the flooded 
area. Other rows were available. It occurred to me suddenly what had happened. 


I challenged the field foreman. "Why have you put these people in. these rows 
that are flcoded?" He was embarrassed and shrugged his shoulders. "Tell them at 
once that there are other rows available and that they, do not have.:to. pick in the 
flooded area," I said. 


I walked the length of two cf the flooded rows. Picking would have been 
slowed to half-time in this mud. I informed everyone within hearing. distance that 
they did not have to pick where it was flooded. By this time, everyone in the, 
flooded rows had already walked through the water and mud on their way to the m 
middle of the field.: They ‘thanked te for’ telling them. : 


I went straight to town and called Dave McCain at the Agricultural Workers’ 
Organizing Committee office. I told him of our difficulties about the water and 
the miseries of Saturday. He said help in the form of Raul was already on the 
way. About 9:30 or 10:00, while I was still in town, the union representative 
showdd up. The people who had run into bad picking in the water had moved. Work 
was proceeding with no irregularities or harassment or disadvantages. The berries 


were good and plentiful. 


I talked to Joe Sanchez that day. We talked about the union, the farm probt 
lems, and the amount of production expected of men in terms of bracero standards. 
I learned that standards had pretty much been set at 60¢ a box, based on a box and 
a half per hour, or 13 boxes a day, which a good picker can average in good berries. 
This amounts to a total of $7.80, which is for a full-time, full-production, ex- 
hausting workday in valley temperatures exceeding 100 degrees for less than the ** 
state minimum for the emplcyment of women and minors in California agriculture. 


Joe Sanchez said we had some good people, but that ten or twelve were no good. 
He said again that right there in Manteca there were lots of good people. Many 
were better than the braceros cr better than my bus lcad. 

Where are these workers?” I asked again. "Why aren't they out here picking 
a box and a half an hour?’ He just shrugged his shoulders. 


However, the work was going comparatively well for us. Raul and another 
union field representative continually policed:the field until about 3:00 p.m. 


At 4:30, we began the long, tiresome task of being paid off. I.was con- 
stantly being available for all questions, inspecting the field, and generally 
witnessing all the prevailing conditions as critically as possible. 


A review of the past couple of days seemed to show some real. progress. First, 
we were now getting paid from the time we started work, and second, although un-. 
supervised, we were not being discouraged or fired during the middle of the day. 
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The pay-off was going smoothlyzcuntil I learned that 5 or 6 people had been 
arbitrarily docked 2 or.3 hours time from the middle of the day. I. started 
inquiring immediately. Why?" I asked. I was told, "Not working industriously 
enough in the field.” 


"Who décided that" I asked. "And why wasn't an issue made of it at the time 
with scme evidence of irresponsible slacking off or stoppage of work?" Wow could 
we contend it now, 5 or 6 hours later? 


If this was going to be adopted as general policy for payment by contractors, 
why wouldn't they just pay whenever they felt like it and contend that at scme time 
during the day they had been dissatisfied with the work of the worker without ever 
notifying him? I was appalled at such an attitude. Could an employer really 
expect’ that all the conditions of employment were completely of his own volition, 
even to the point of’ open violation of the U.S. Department of Labor office in 
Stockton that is’ reSpcnsible for the enforcement of P.L. 78 which states that 
domestic farm workers shall receive at least $1.00 an hour when working where 
braceros are employed? Was there no fear of the consequences of being charged 
with fraud in the most open and high-handed manner? 


Mr. Sanchez said that he had the right to do this and would not pay the 
docked wages. Our discussion of this was’ at a distance from the pay-off bus. 
When I returned, several of the people docked had been paid off while we were 
discussing the matter and the money for docked time had not been included in 
their pay. 


Joe Sanchez was just then going somewhere and I ran to his pickup truck. window 


and announced that’ I’ felt with all my heart that the people being docked were 
entitled to be paid and if I could help them get their wages, I would. 


But all in all, we returned to Oakland Monday night in high spirits, having 
received on the average of $7.00 per worker for the day, and having been permitted 
to work without interruption or discouragement. This great sense of accomplishment 
was making everyone happy. 


It's a long way to Manteca,and returning fn the evening is always pleasant 
because you drive against the rush of cool air frem the ocean. Winds to 40 miles 
per hour are not unccmmon and it takes 15 minutes longer to return from Manteca 
than it does to drive there from Oakland. 

* °In Oakland, at’ 7:30 p.m., there were still calls from here and there in the 
bus for me to find’a different kind of work. Onions, apricots, peaches~-anything*. 


"If there is no other kind of work," I began, "then who will come tomorrow 
for bushberries?" There were about four out-and-out dissenters, though many 
complaints. But most of the people were agreeing to return. 


ioe tke ox ok ak 


Tuesday; June 19, 1964. 


I started loading extra early this morning. I thought it would take longer 
than usual: because: of the accumulated grievances of the last three days. At 
3:50 a.m., I was starting to load at 14th and Market. “An unexpected windfall of 
available people filled half the bus by 4:05. One of the contractors was not 
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going out and a couple cf extra bus loads of people were looking for work. I 
closed. the doors of the bus and decided th t instead cf waiting for a possible 
few extra people to recruit, I would have to save seata for the regulars. I 
loaded the members from the crowd and left a little early with a bus load of 
37 people. 


We arrived in Manteca at 7:15 a.m. I stopped the bus and briefed the new 
people again as to what the circumstances were on this job. ‘I introduced them 
to the basic ideas cf our asscciation, requirements for membership, and the under- 
lying motives and principles of the group. I told a brief history of what we 
had come tc. know of smiling Joe Sanchez and a short statement of what to expect. 


We. were waiting for time cards with bcxes and paper liners in hand at 7:30. 
Joe's brother was directing the pickers to where he wante picking done. He was 
irritated that we had.returned and when, at.7:45, I .fmisted that time cards be 
issued, he told me to tell my people to bring their boxes and walk to the other end 
of the field. I offered to reload the bus and drive them down there. He said that 
they could walk and started tc lead the way. I asked about the time cards and he 
said that he would pass them cut when he got good and ready. That attitude struck 
me as being less than co-operative. I,called the union and repeated our first 
experiences:to Dave McCain. He assured me that everything would go smoothly, that 
Sanchez had been in the night before and that he had agreed to comply with the +.-* 
union's demands. 


I returned to the field to make lunch. At 12:00, seven men had bean fired. 
At 12:30, we drove into Stockton to file complaints with AWOC. Statements were 
taken from Ed Scito and Willy Jackson. I asked,what action would be taken. The 
positions of Mr. McCain and Mr. Green differed. After trying, to arrive at a 
course of action, I was informed of other lines of action and finally I decided 
to appeal directly to the local .ffice of the Department of Labor in Stockton. 


I made an appointment to see a man named Norman Phillips. 


At 4:00 p.m., Ed Soito, Willy Jackson and I were interviewed by Mr. Phillips. 
It was running late into the day and a typed up statement wasn't possible due to 
the late hour. 


We returned after 4 hcurs of running around in the 110 degree afternoon heat 
to find that, due to the heat, work was stopped early and the remainder of my bus 
was waiting alone in the field. I met Mr. Sanchez just as he was leaving and he 
once again pzaised the good people on my bus. He encouraged me to be more select- 
ive and, in as much as the people who went to town with me had missed pay-off, he 
said they could be paid later. 


We arrived home at 7:00 p.m. 


I loaded the bus with Charles Strong this morning and few pickers of bush- 
berries were to be found. No one had made anything; with or without a minimum 
agreement, and everyone seemed ‘to know by ‘now that sbushbernies meant long, hot, 
sticky ho rs with little incentivé to exceed the. daily minimum and with a hostile 
contractor to boot. The bus left 14th and Market with 15 people. I tcld Chuck 
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that it would probably be a rough day for his first solo trip, but good luck and 
I'd see him later. He found it impessible to be selective at our second stop on 
7th Street because the knowledge of the work we were doing, where and for whom, 
had preceded us wherever we went. Anyone who wanted tc gc was openly accepted for 
the jcb and as a consequence 10 or 12 were fired before 10 o'clock with nothing to 
do the rest of the day. 

Someone said later that the state car had taken pictures of the toilet faci- 
lities and the water in the field. Willy Jackson from the group who made a state- 
ment to Mr. Phillips saw Mr. Phillips during the day and signed his statement. 

But it was a slow day. Ncbody made any money. Everybody was discontented. 


iP, Mat Gk 
Thursday, June 21, 1964. 


Today, apricots in the Brentwood area opened up. Everybody unanimcusly 
agreed they didn't want to go back to bushberries -- ever, if they could help it. 


* * ke ia 
August 25, 1964. 


Willy Jackson has received no action from the complaint he filed for his 
half-day of lost wages. He feels now that he never will. 
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WHAT PEOPLE SAY ABOUT FOREIGN LABOR NOW cont’d from page 18. 


"Dear Editor: Hoping you have a ‘broad mind, and. print my letter about the biggest 
racket since Al Capone--THE BRACERO PROGRAM. 

"The U.S. government almost guarantees the supply of foreign workers to farmer, 
who, at one time, all -they heeded was to apply for them, and got them, regardless 
if the farmer had enough work or not, just to keep the wage low. These foreign 
workers are treated like slaves. They were abused, they were underfed,... 

"Many braceros get fired or transfered during June and July, simply, because 
they bring in too many, in order to keep the wage low. In spite of so many sob 
stories from the snivelers, the farmers, and others, the 'braceros' really do 
affect the ‘domestics’. The "braceros' are here only to keep the low wage. 

“Now more non-farmers are also involved in such a program, directly, and indir- 
ectly; the cab drivers; racketeers, certain businessmen and prostitutes. 
"Congressman Burt Talcott says that the program will benefit the farmer as well 
as the domestic worker, that anybody in the Salinas Valley willing and able to 
work will average a $1.40 an hour. However, even a foreman is underpaid. 

"When Mr. Talcott recently introduced the bill to raise the tarriff to Mexico 
for strawberries; because of the cheap foreign labor competition, I hope the 
farmers realize how the domestic workers feel about the foreign competition 
working in the U.S. 

"With a gross income of $147 ,000,000 from Monterey County alone from last year, 
the farmer can afford to pay more wages than $1.05 and $1.12 an hour in spite 
of the real.sob and sea stories. Then the domestic workers will almost auto- 
matically replace the 'braceros' with hardly no more effort from the farmer to 
recruit: them than there is now. They can also forget about the propaganda that 
the ‘domestic’ is unable to do stoop labor and would rather live out of Welfare. 
An old Hand. P.S. Please withhold my name. -. ' Soledad Bee, 7/15/64. 


Some people, including officials of the 
State Department of Employment, have felt 
that braceros could be replaced by youth 
crews: and a number,of efforts along this 
line have been tried this summer. Below 
is a report on one such effort, and a 
sample of public reaction to the report. 


YOUTH. AND THE BRACERO "GAP" 


On the first of June, Citigens for Farm Labor received a letter from 
@ friend in Los Angeles which reads, in part, as follows: 


"The enclosed is a report of a project we tried out. down: here. Go 
ahead and publish it, if you like. It was a rather demoralizing experience fo 
all involved, but maybe something good will come out of it." 

Sincerely, 
/z/ Rev. William H. DuBay 


Reverend DuBay's report is the following: 
REPORT: COMPTON YOUTH FARM PROJECT 


I. DESCRIPTION OF PROJECT. 


On April 16, 20, and.21, ten unemployed youths were given jobs on straw- 
berry farms in the Dominguez-Torrance area. The youths were all from Compton, 
living within a few blocks of Enterprise Park, near Central and El Segundo Blvd. 
They were all drop-outs and/or. parolees between the ages of 16 and 29. They were 
contacted for the possibility of farm work by the director of Enterprise Park, Mr. 
Ernest Preacely, whom they had previously known and respected. The three Japanese 
growers involved were referred to by Mrs. Mansfield of the Torrance Farm Placement 
Office. . Transportation to and from the farms was provided by Mr. Preacely and Fr. 
William DuBay, member of the Compton Welfare Planning Council. 


All the youths. quit, their.jobs by. their own choice. . Three worked all 
three days, three others worked two days, and the remaining four worked only one 
day before. quitting. 


The youths seemed not only..co-operative but definitely interested in 
working 90 days or the length of the strawberry season. They always had strong 
reservations about the low.wages of only $1.00 an hour. "We!lre American citizens\" 
one of,-them commented. 


They. had been well, warned..concerning: the. hardship of the work and the 
demands made on strawberry: workers. 


The reasons. they: gave for: quitting. were a combination of three elements: 
1. Hardship of the work; 2. Low wages ($1.50 or even $1.25 would have been satis- 
factory, they remarked) .and 3. The: demands, "the riding", made by the growers. 
This last factor was definitely the most decisive articulated reason for quitting. 
Considering the wages and: the situation, the youths considered the demands made by 
the growers.as a‘constant harrassment. One farmer remarked to Fr. DuBay that it 
takes a good week to. train.a good picker. : Yet on the third day,‘ although the work 
of the youths was satisfactory otherwise,:one grower threatened fo fire them the 


next day if they were not able to keep up with the other, experienced workers. . 


The growers! unwillingness to encourage the youths and their reluctance 
to employ them in the first place seemed to stem from two factors: 1. the high 
turn-over of localky employed persons, and, 2. reséntment concerning the end of 
the "bracero" program this year. One farmer stated that next year he and others 
were either importing workers from Texas or the South next year (sic) who would 
meet their standards or they would turn to other crops that did not demand such 
standards. They were definitely not interested in developing or training local 
workers for the benefit of the community: "We want the kind of workers we need, 
not the kind the community wants to send us." Yet the standards set by: the growers 
was revealed in another comment about the Mexican-American workers one had brought 
in from Texas: "They don't speak English, are content with their pay, and are born 
for this kind of work" 

In short, the growers indicated they want to be sure they get an adequate 
hetaicn for their investment and risk. A youth program threatens this, under the 
present set-up. 


II. RECOMMENDATIONS 


That government on all levels immediately concern itself with the deve- 
lopment of local farms as a labor market for the local labor supply. 


Since the community has shared the responsibility for the evils of the 
"bracero" system, it should also share the burden of bringing the farm industry 
into an- American form of labor-management relationships. It should promote the 
recognition of the dignity of farm work and the fact that many in the community 
could find life-long satisfaction in such work. 


The community should make it "worth while" to the growers for employing 
and training local workess, especially youth capable of this type of work. The 
government should both underwrite the risks involved for farmers who co-operate 
in training programs and match current wages with added incentives to upgrade the 
dignity and suitability of farm work. Unionization should be encouraged as the 
best means of advancing the interests of the workers as well as guaranteeing 
reliability and high standards of worker performance. 
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Father DuBay also sent a copy of his report to Mr. Kenneth Hahn of the 
Los Angeles County Board of Supervisors; Mr. Hahn mentioned Fr. DuBay's report. to 
the press and shortly thereafter, Mr. Hahn received several et a letters, 
pee of which are reprinted below; 


"Dear Mr. Hahn: 

It has come to my attention that the Reverend William H,. DuBay, St. 
Albert the Great Church, Compton, California, has been corresponding with you 
regarding the placement of unemployed persons as harvest labor with strawberry 
growers in the southern part of Los Angeles County. Los Angeles County Farm Bureau 
is a voluntary association of approximately 2,000 farmers in Los Angeles County. 
As such, we are very concerned with the problem involved. ... At the present time 
the Los Angeles County Farm Advisor's staff is making (such) a survey to determine 
the amount and the time and place of need and the particular abilities required. 
The Employment Service of the State of California has an organized program for 
referring workers to farmers and has advertised extensively in the southern part 
of the county. It has, however, been unsuccessful in meeting the needs of farmers 
for peak harvest labor. .., We are in the position of having to develop temporary 
harvest labor supplies from local sources and we are bending every effort to do so. 
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All levels of government, federal, state, and county are at present cooperating 
with farmers and their organizations on this problem which may well be a life or 
death matter for some sectors of local agriculture. 


"Our aims would seem to be very similar to the hopes of Father.DuBay and 
we intend to meet with him as soon as it is possible for him to give us.an appoint- 
ment in order: to work out something mutually satisfactory. In his letter to you of 
April 11, 196) and in his "Report: Compton Youth Farm Project", ... Father DuBay 
indicates his ignorance of the efforts being expended on this problemas well as 
certain prejudices, most of which can be excused because of his inexperience in 
the, field. However, there are certain prejudices evidenced which are unworthy of 
his position. he farmers involved aré not " Japanese Growers", They'are “American 
citizens", ‘They are not "Japanese Americans", nor are the workers’ from Texas 
‘Mexican Americans", nor are the referred to (sic) "kids" "Negro Ampricans". ‘The 
‘problem concerns American citizens without distinction of class, color, or racial 
extraction..The "kids" referred to are not minors in the employment sense of the 
word. ‘They are "--.-a11 dropouts and/or parolees between the ages of 18 and 29", 
and as such should make application for work with the Employment Service of the 
State of California at the local office. ‘The farmers in the area who ave presently 
hiring Mexican Nationals must by law give preference to any local worker who applies 
for the job...." 

Sincerely, 
/s/ LOUIS F. DE MARTINI, Jr. 
Los Angeles County Farm Bureau 


"Dear Sir: 

This is in regards to the newspaper article that I read in the Long Beach 
Press~Telegram in which you said you had received a létter from Father Du Bay, about 
farm jobs' for dropouts. As a farmer, I would like to voice my views. 


A dropout is usually one who isn't interested in.school, has no ambitions, 
or just doesn't give a darn about anything. Why does Father Du Bay think that by 
putting thém*to work on the farm they are suddenly going to, take on responsibility? 
What‘ are the parents of these dgopouts doing all this time? Is it not their duty 
‘“to-téach them ‘the real meaning of responsibility? Father Du Bay feels that the 
farmérs shouldhire and train thesé young people. Since farm work is only seasonal, 
should wo teach them to become transient workers? What are they to do the rest of 
the year? Why not set up Vocational Schools for them? Let them learn something 
at which they can better themselves. 


Perhaps it is because we hired a boy who was a dropout. ‘The ‘first day he 
“was shown everything; ‘warned about "goofing off", sitting on the berries, and smok- 
ing continuously. The’ second day it:was the same. After repeated warnings, that 
just didn't seem to sink in, we had to let him go. He was setting a bad example 
for our other workers. ... I don't say that all dropouts are like this, but I'll 
bet a majority are. Also Father Du Bay brought out two young men, whom he said 
were‘ out of work and assured. us they would stay the whole season. How many days 
did they last? Only one, then they asked for.their pay... 


Why are the farmers suddenly being imposed upon? It seems every unem-= 

‘ployed person is considered "farm labor*. The Farm Labor Office sends out people. 
““We are only too glad;to hire them. ‘They say they will start, the following day. 
“You'd be surprised:as to how many do not show up, Picking strawberries is no easy 
"job. It is a back ‘aching job. A person with no interest in finishing school is not 
going to be interestedin this type of work...For that. matter, probably not in any 
‘Kind of "stoop labor® «;.." 

Most sincerely, 

/s/ H. Nishimoto 
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of Citizens for Farm Labor and a staff member 
of the Center for the Study of Democratic 
Institutions and the University of California 
at Berkeley. In 1959, he wrote his first 
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MAN WITH A HOE, 196) 
by Paul Jacobs 


The park on the border of the Skid Row area in this California farm town 
is filled with men (and one or.two women) sprawled out on the grass or sitting 
under the few trees.’ Some of them are sleeping, their mouths open, their 
stubbled faces pressed into the ground; others are merely staring off into space. 
Here and there a bottle is being passed around a group, each man taking a deep 
swig before handing it on to the next. I count about a hundred of these near- 
derelicts from where I sit on a bench at the edge of the park. Iater, as I walk 
by, they look at me incuriously. No one hails me as "Sir," and no one tries to 
make a touch. In my dirty pants, torn sweatshirt, and straw workhat, an old 
beachbag in my hand, I look like just another farm worker living on Skid Row. 


On my way through the park to’find a cheap hotel or flophouse for a few 
nights, the eye-glass case I have in my shirt pocket begins to feel uncomfort- 
able, so I stop to take it out and. put it into the bag. as I do I am struck 
by the fact that very few of these people in the park seem to wear glasses; in 
fact, I can spot only three who are either wearing glasses or have eyeglass 
cases in their pockets. And yet, nearly everyone in the park is in the age 
group that would normally need glasses. 


Just en the outskirts of the Skid Row area. I find a hotel where I can get 
a room for $2.00 a night. Most day-haul farm workers would spend only a dollar, 
or at most $1.50, but I have learned how terribly depressed I get in the dirty, 
gray flophouses that are the only homes so many farm workers know. Skid Row not 
only houses bums, outcasts, and voluntary exiles from society, but blurs at the 
edges to take in the old and the poor as well. For where else can a badly paid 
worker find a place to sleep for $2.00. or less? 


I pay the $2.00 in advance--all rent in such "hotels" is paid in advance, 
either by the day, the week, or the month--and take the key to the room in which 
I will be staying for the next few days before going on to spend a couple of 
weeks in a migrant workerst camp in the San Joaquin Valley. The room is about 
what I expect: peeling walls, a window with a tattered shade overlooking a dark 
airshaft, a broken bureau with a plastic doily on top, one wooden chair, a closet 
built into a corner, and overhead, a light bulb swinging on a chain. There is no 
lamp by the bed--who reads in such a room at night? 


My next stop is the farm labor office on the other side of the Skid Row 
area. Walking down a street past tong houses, Chinese shops and restaurants, 
Filipino barber shops and social clubs, and Mexican bars, I notice a small store 
with the word "Shoeshine" crudely lettered across the window. Obviously, though, 
it isn't shines the three gaudily dressed Mexican women inside are selling. One 
of them catches my eye as I go by and shouts, “Hey, sport, come on in4"--waving 


her arm to show me the curtained recess at the back. Such girls service the Skid 
Row community, including fringe groups like the Filipinos. The most skilled of 

all the farm workers in Skid Row--they generally harvest asparagus, brussel 
sprouts, and the early grape crop--many of these Filipinos have been in the area 
for more: than twenty years without their families, and these women represent 

their only sexual contacts. Because they have no wives and the law once prohibited 
intermarriage, the Filipinos reportedly suffer from a high rate of veneraal dis- 
ease. Yet they tend to be neater and cleaner than their neighbors on Skid Row, 

and when they dress up in their big-brimmed hats, wide-seated pants, and heavily 
padded jackets, they remind one of sporty gangsters in a 1930's movie. 


It is early afternoon by now, and the farm labor office--whose hours 
are from 5:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m.--is very quiet.: Two men are sitting behind a 
counter (there are no chairs or benches on my side of the counter). I announce 
that I want to register for farm work, and wait while one of them checks to see 
if Ihave registered before at this office. Satisfied that my name isn't listed 
in any of his files, he motions me behind the counter to his partner's desk. 
"Can I see your social security card?" the man at the desk says. I take out my 
wallet, now thin and flabby without the thick bundle of credit cards I've left 
back home in San Francisco, and show him the social security card. 


"Were you in the Army, Paul?" He uses my first name as a matter of 
course, even though I am at least ten years older than he is and he has never 
seen me before. I say that I was, giving him the little photostat of my Army 
discharge I carry with me on these trips. Then he asks me what kind of farm work 
I've done, and I tell enough of the right lies to get a green card from him with 
my new occupational title printed on it: "Farm hand, general." 


"Ts there much work?" I ask. ‘"No;" he answers, "the asparagus is about 
finished, but if you'll do stoop labor, you can work until the freeze in the fall. 
Be here tomorrow morning at 5:00 a.m.°to get on the bus." 


For the rest of the afternoon and evening, I walk around Skid Row, 
going from one dingy card room to another, where $2.00 will get you into a game 
of draw poker, lowball poker, or pan. The games are run by the house, which takes 
a chip from each pot in exchange for supplying the chairs and tables and a man to 
keep an eye on the betting. As for the players, they are a mixed group of Mexi- 
cans, Filipinos, whites, and Negroes; and»there are even a few young fellows who 
look as though they go to college and just come down to Skid Row for the cards. 


I eat my dinner in one of the many grimy restaurants in the neighborhood. 
The floor is littered with napkins, the counter is greasy, and sugar is spilled 
around the rack holding the condiments. A pleasant Mexican waitress serves me 
watery tomato rice soup, fatty lamb stew with: potatoes and rice, diced beets, 
and one Slice of canned pineapple. The meal costs eighty-five cents, and I buy 
a nickel cigar on my: way out. Again I.wander the streets, indistinguishable from 
the other men shifting a frayed toothpick around in their mouths. 


It is nightfall now. Skid Row is crowded; the bars are. jammed with beer 
and sweetwine drinkers; the drunks stagger into the street and-collapse in the 
alleys. For many of these men, Skid Row is the end point of some personal trag- 
edy=-perhaps a divorce, or alcoholism, or unexpected unemployment. Then the 
police cars make their appearance. They cruise slowly around the area, circling 
it like keepers in a zoo. One of them pulls up to the corner where I'm standing 
talking with three asparagus cutters, and the officer behind the wheel looks over 
at me. "Hello, there," he says. AS I return the greeting, I notice him remark- 


“ing to his partner, "That's a new face around here." He will keep my face in 
mind--just in case. 


Back at the hotel three very old men and one middle-aged farm worker 
are sitting in a row in the lobby, dozing intermittently through a re-run of an 
"T Love Lucy" show on TV. I watch too for a while and then walk upstairs to my 
room. It is. hot and stuffy. Undressing, I wonder what the temperature in the 
room gets to be during the summer when the valley becomes a furnace, made habit~ 
able for most of its residents only by air-conditioners. 
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The work day begins at night. At 4:00 a.m., wakened by the body noises 
of the man in the next room, I struggle out of my narrow, lumpy bed. As I wash, 
I can hear him washing; I brush my teeth, but he doesn't; and neither of us shaves. 
“Outside it's still dark. In my dirty work clothes, I eat breakfast--a "short stack 
with bacon"--at the counter of a nearby all-night restaurant. After finishing the 
heavy pancakes soaked in thick syrup and drinking two mugs of coffee, I buy a box 
lunch from the Chinaman at the cash register to take with me out to the fields. 
For fifty-five cents I get three sandwiches of dry, thinly sliced roast beef with 
a piece of lettuce on soggy white bread, an orange, and a small Danish pastry. 


Outside, crowds of men are heading toward the farm labor office where 
the contractors! buses pull in to pick up their loads of day-haul workers. In 
the office, under a sign that says, "Do not spit, sit, or lie on the floor," I 
line up with about twenty-five other men, moving slowly toward the desk at which 
work is being assigned. Everybody is wearing some kind of hat or cap for protec-~- 
tion against the hot sun, and the soiled, ragged clothes which are the day labor- 
er's uniform and stigma. In my hand, I hold the green registration card that will 
get me on the bus if there is work to be had. The only jobs listed on the board 
today are cutting asparagus, and short~handled hoe work on tomatoes or beets. 
Asparagus is cut by crews and is a comparatively skilled job-~much more desirable 
than such stoop labor as hoe work. But I've never done any asparagus cutting and 
so I have to take tomatoes or beets. 


"Don't send anybody in who won't work short-handle hoet" one of the 
three men behind the counter of the employment office shouts angrily after one 
of the workers has refused the job. Because short-handle hoe work is back-break- 
ing and pays badly, there is often difficulty in finding enough men to fill the 
contractors! quotas. 


"Beets or tomatoes, Paul?" asks the young man at the desk. I choose 
tomatoes, even though they pay only $1.00 an hour as against $1.10 for beets. 
But beets, I know, are much harder to work. 


By 5:15 a.m. the big yard next door is jammed with men waiting to be 
assigned to a contractor's bus. Only one or two of the huge California farms do 
their hiring directly; most of the others deal with the labor contractors who set 
a flat price for supplying the workers to handle a particular job. The contractor 
then pays the workers out of this flat fee, naturally keeping enough for himself 
to make a profit. Some of the contractors are decent employers, but some are known 
as chiselers, to be avoided if at all possible. Even so, the difference between 
the best and the worst is only a matter of small degree; most farm workers are 
subjected to conditions long banished from modern industry. 


More than half the men in the laading yard are Mexicans. Somehow, their 
Spanish sounds more educated than the English of the whites and Negroes greeting 


their friends and talking about how they made out yesterday. One slightly tipsy 
Negro is jumping around playing a guitar very badly; the more everyone ignores 
him, the harder he strives to get their attention. The asparagus crews are the 
first to be assigned to buses; they all have cheap plastic goggles on their hats 
which’ they will-later-use to keep the heavy dust out of their eyes. Finally, from 
the backvend of ‘the:yard,-I..see a contractor coming for my group. He is recogniz- 
able immediately by his baseball cap, his leather jacket, his boots and, most of 
all, his assured manner. He stops to kibitz a bit with the man from the employ- 
ment office, and: it becomes. obvious. that the relationship between them is much 
different than the one each,of. them has with us. Even though we farm workers are 
formally the clients of the state employment service, the real clients are the 
contractors, for they are permanent while we are only temporary; we are dependent 
upon ‘both of. them; and. besides, they are social equals and we are their social 
inferiors. . It is to the contractor, who needs it least, and not to’ the worker, 
who needs it most, that the state gives the benefit of its publicly supported 
employment:-service: the state is the instrument that provides the contractors 
witha good income and the growers with a pool of extremely cheap labor. 


We.board an old.bus, painted blue, with the name of the contractor 
stenciled on the outside. In front of me, two Mexicans are chatting in Spanish, 
and: across from them, another .Mexican.sits alone. There are also eight other men 
in the :bus--three.Negroes..and five whites, including myself.: We sit and doze in 
thé.chill dark air; and then, at 6:00 a.m., when the buses in front»of us start 
‘leaving the lot, our driver, who,is Mexican, comes back with six more workers--~ 
thrée young white men, a Negro,.and two Mexicans. Only one of the group, I notice, 
is' wearing glasses. A few minutes later, we swing out of the lot and drive out on 
the highway. 


By this time itwis.daylight.and I can see the interior of the bus more 
‘clearly. On the dashboard is steneiled.."Speed Limit 5 MPH," the maximum ‘speed 
the state law allows farm buses to travel. I..know these buses are supposed‘ to be 
inspected by the state, but this one must have had its inspection a long: time ago. 

The rear-view mirror is broken in half and the speedometer doesn't work at all. 

On the floor ‘is a fire extinguisher, but it, doesn't appear to be in very good 
working order either. ‘Next to the driver is;a-large old-fashioned milk can filled 
with water. Once we get on the highway, the driver Starts speeding, and we go 
barreling along until the contractor. catches, up to us in his pickup truck’ and sig- 
nals the driver to stop. The driver gets out and I hear the contractor tel Ss 
in aa to slow down because the police are on the highway. ‘ 


: The driver gets back in the bus and begins going more slowly. But soon 
he is accelerating again, and in a, few minutes..we are moving at ‘about ‘the ‘same 
speed as before. Some thirty-five minutes later, we turn off the highway and 
drive another:three or four miles to a huge-field-with tomato plants growing in 
long straight. furrows. Leaving our lunches on the seats, we file’ out. of the bus, 
and the driver hands each of us a brand new hoe, about fifteen inches long® ‘with a 
head that is set back at an angle toward the handle. 


Tn the field waiting for us is the contractor, talking with’ a' stdeky 
Nisei in his early forties. The Nisei tells us,: in perfect English, | to’ thin out 
the plants which are now about three inches high and growing close: together, We 
are to chop out the row, leaving only one or two of the. plants in ‘each cluster, 
nipping off the weeds growing around them, and making sure that there i8'a ‘space 
_of from four-to nine inches between the remaining plants. We station ourselves 
at évery other furrow .so that when we get to. the end of thé field, each of us can 
come back along the next row. 
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To chop at the tomato plants with a fifteen-inch hoe requires bending 
over almost double, and in only a few minutes, the sweat is pouring down my face. 
I soon fall behind almost all of the workers in the field: the end of the furrow 
seems a million miles away, and it takes me a half hour to get there... The bus 
driver, who is now acting:as straw boss, keeps an impatient eye on me. He com- 
plains that I am not. thinning the plants enough, -and he trie. to show me how to 
move my feet so that I can stay bent over. But the Nisei foreman tells me to 
take my time and do the job properly. As I get to the end of the row, the muscles 
in my back, thighs, and calves ache from the strain. Working my way back on the 
next furrow, I am acutely conscious of. the straw boss watching and‘checking on me. 
By now, I am streaming sweat and in agony:from the bending over. In‘ the next 
furrow, an elderly man is working almost as slowly as I am, muttering to himself, 
"This here work's too hard, this here work's too hard." i 


"You ever done this kind of work before?" I ask him. "Sure," he answers 
"T never done nothin' but farm work all my life, but this here's too hard. I'm 
too old to be bending over like this." ‘hen, as I watch, he opens his pants and 
begins to urinate, never breaking the rhythm of his work, one hand hoeing, the 
other holding his organ with the urine dribbling through his fingers and down onto 
his pants. 


And so the day moves on, with the sun rising in the sky and the heat 
rising in the field. The furrows extend into an eternity of tiny tomato plants 
and dirt, and the short-handled hoe is an instrument of torture. At last we take 
a break for lunch, after which a few of the men walk out into the field to defe- 
cate, scraps of newspaper stuck in their back pocket. ‘Then hoeing again until 
shortly before four, when we quit and are driven a few miles to the labor camp, 


a small group of battered shacks in which crews are housed when they are working 
by the week. We line up at the contractor's office and are paid eight dollars 
for the day. 
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On the drive back to town the men talk more than they have all day, 
mostly about which bar serves the best beer for the money. In front of me, there 
is a discussion of how to beat the blood bank system. Selling blood is a good way 
to supplement your income. ‘The only problem is that you can't give blood more 
than once every few months, and the date on which you sell the blood is marked 
on your fingers in ink that becomes visible under fluorescent light and won't wash 
off even with strong detergents. But one of the men has discovered that you can 
erase the ink by rubbing tobacco very, very hard over your fingers for a long time. 


The bus stops on the street where the farm labor office is located, and 
we pile out. All around us, buSes and trucks are pulling in to discharge their 
cargoes. Some of the men head for their rooms to wash off the dust and dirt; 
others make for a bar to get a beer or two first. Then there is the lamb-stew 
dinner again, and again the walk along the streets, the stopping on corners, the 
surveillance by the police, and maybe, if a couple of guys get together, the buying 
of a "jug" to knock off before bed. At 4:00 a.am., the work day will start again. 


If you want to and have the strength to make it, you can go out to the 
fields six days a week and earn $8.00. Stoop labor is available in California 
for eight or nine months of the year, so you might, putting in six days a week, 
earn up to $1700--$600 more than the average wage of a farm worker in 1962. If 
you get sick, you earn nothing, and when the work season is over, you receive no 
unemployment insurance. ‘Thus eventually you have to move on to another town, 
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looking for another job which offers exactly the same conditions. And since you 
can never save enough to escape from Skid Row, it is easy to slip just a notch or 
two down to the bum level. -At $1.00 an hour for back-breaking labor performed 
under the worst physical conditions, what possible incentive is there to work? 


All this--when the government subsidizes crops and livestock, and when 
it has been estimated that doubling the wages of stoop labor might increase the 
retail price of tomatoes by a penny a can or a pound. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 


I see and read in your news letter of May 15th that you have not really 
and fully understood the farm labor picture. I humbly suggest that you read the 
enclosed newspaper clipping. (On the Teamster support for’ extension of P.L. 78, 
ED.) For you will have to admit that they know about (sic) labor than you do. 

If you are sincere in your work, I'm sure the article will help’ you in understand- 
ing the farm labor picture and will open up your eyes. ert ot 

Greg Malofy 

Wasoo, California 


We have organized a legislative research committee for the Migrant 
Ministry. We would very much appreciate 3 sets of the FARM LABOR to use for 
resource material. 
Chuck Gillet 
Santa Clara Co. Migrant Ministry 
San Jose, California 


I just read the latest issue. You are living up to your promise; it 
is very good. 


Thomas Winnett 
The Liberal Democrat 


Berkeley, California 


I have written the letters you suggested.... Your magazine is most 
helpful to me and has included much information that is useable. However I am 
sorry to see quite so much bitterness throughout the issue. Certainly anyone 
connected with the farm labor situation has cause for bitterness.... However, I 
am sure this magazine is read by those already sympathetic to, and quite aware of, 
the degree of pain suffered by the farm laborer. I would, for instance, find it 
helpful to have some hope in this situation, since at this point, it seems to me 
. that for the first time in the five years or so I have been involved, there is 
considerable cause for hope. 

After all, Mr. Tieburg has announced clearly that there are enough 
California farm workers, and if the farmers do not entirely believe--they certainly 
have heard him. They also hear again and again from legislative sources that there 
will be no extension of the bracero program, and in many cases it would be fool- 
hardy of them to risk their entire income on the vague hope or even a determined 
fight that this is not so. I am quite painfully aware that there are many growers 
who seem determined to fight_justice for the farm worker, just on the basis of 
their principles. However, I think it is rather unrealistic to assume that all 
growers are in this position, ...and I am afraid your magazine rather suggests 
this. After all, growers have their problems. They are not prepared to deal with 
labor as other businessmen are, and many of them are seeking answers. I think it 
might be quite helpful to hear of the attempts by growers to successfully work out 
labor arrangements. I know of many growers who would listen to this. The fact 
that there is not a shortage of workers in jobs which pay well or are otherwise 
attractive is quite persuasive. Are there any satisfactory relationships deve- 
loping between growers and workers, for instance? Have there been successful 
efforts to recruit large numbers of workers for specific jobs where the bracero 
was used before, and what was the outcome? 

Generally, I find your efforts very useful. There is so much going on 
in the area of farm labor right now, that there is a big need for a report on 
the major activity. 

Delphine C. Frazier 
Tracy, California 


At your suggestion, I wrote a letter to our Congressman regarding 
phasing out the bracero program. Our Congressman is Don Edwards, who was in the 
forefront of opposition to the bracero program and definitely wants it discon- 
tinued. He wants:me to send him additional. information, especially facts and 
figures, so that he can follow up the matter with the Labor Department and with 
the State authorities. Also he would like any specific information about the 
refusal of welfare aid-to families where the..fathers refused strawberry picking 
at $1.10 an hour. In my letter to him, I referred ‘to one such casein my parish. 
I am going to follow up on this.... 
Father Leonard Herzberg, 0O.F.M. 
Union City, California 


The enclosed letter from Senator Kuchel may well be a form letter, with 
which you are familiar, but I thought you would like to see it.’ ‘It is an answer 
to.the letter I wrote him ‘on 28 June 196. (Text of the letter from Senator Kuchel 
to Dr. Roémer’ follows) 

"Near Dr. Roquox: 

_Thank you for your comments on the termination of the "bracero" program. 

T have checked with both the Senate Committee on Agriculture and the House 

Committee on Agriculture. Neither committee has any plans’at the present 

time to re-introduce legislation extending the "bracero" program or ‘to’ 

--.Hold hearings on it. I thus think it is safe to assume that the program 
"will be terminated December 31, 196, as originally planned. 

The United States Department of Labor and the State of California are 

proceeding with plans to replace the."braceros! with domestic laborers. 

Programs for the utilization of summer youths, weekend youths, migrant 

“laborers, and out of state laborers have been instituted this year.’ The 

Department of Labor tells me. they are.confident the. groundwork has “been 

laid sufficiently that the "braceres" can adequately. be replaced next 

year with little disruption to the. domestic economy. There are also 

signs that the agricultural. grower organizations are banding toge'ther 

in a national association to improve their domestic recruitment prattices. 

Taking along range view toward agricultural problems in California, I 

_ would like to see the exemption which now,exists for agriculture under 

the minimum wage law removed.:~;I have long supported the establishment 

of a national agricultural minimum wage, just as Ihave long favored 

other measures which would truly help the domestic’ farm worker and migrant 

worker. In my opinion, the situation with the migrant worker is so ser- 
ious that he has been correctly called "the excluded American". 

Sincerely yours, /s/ THOMAS H. KUCHEL, United States Senator" 


Dr. Milton I. Roemer 
Professor of. Public Heal th 
Los Angeles, California 


(Joe Gunterman, another mambey of ‘the Advisory Board of CFL, ‘deceived a reply” to 
his letter urging a phase-out of the bracero program from Governor Browns: the 
Governor's letter was originally published in the Inland Empire Labor Review, July) 


"Thank you for your letter of May lh.... 

I do not have to tell you that administration of the roe habbr pro- 
gram as established by P.L. 78--and implemented by the international Agreement--is 
extremely complicated. Much of this stems from the paradox and ‘the’ obscurity of 
intent embodied in the law itself. Nonetheless, it is the law of thé land“‘and must 
be administered as nearly as possible in accord with the intent of Congres‘ as inter- 
preted by responsible government officials. 


"T have discussed your letter with Mr. Tieburg, Director of Employment, 
who, along with me, is deeply concerned over the effect imported foreign workers 
has on our domestic labor markets. He pointsout, however, that with respect to 
administration of Public Law 78, he acts only as an agent for the Secretary of Labor. 
Only the Secretary of Labor has been given the authority and the responsibility 
for administering the law. It is he who makes the interpretations, designs the 
bch pa a and outlines the standards which govern the implementation of the law. 

or this reason, I was happy to see that a copy of your letter was routed to Under 
Secretary of Labor John Henning. 

"In extending Public Law 78 through December 31, 1964, Congress provided 
no specific "phasing out! features. So long as the law in its present form remains 
operative, neither the Secretary of Labor nor the Director of Employment have 
authority to deny the use of contract Mexican Nationals when there is an insuffi- 
cient number of domestic workers to fill the available jobs at the prevailing wages 
and standard conditions of work. 

"T appreciate your interest in the difficult farm labor problems facing 
us. I am confident that with the leaders of government, labor, and the agricul- 
tural industry working together, we will progress with our solution to the problems 
at hand in the best interests of all the people of California. 


Governor Edmund G. Brown, 
Sacramento, California 
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Postscript. San Francisco-Chronicle, 8/8/64: "Santa Cruz county was designated 
as a depressed area by the United States Labor Department’ yesterday because of 
substantial and persistent unemployment.' The designation (is) based on figures 
showing the county's unemployment rate at almost twice the national rate~--8.9 
per cent...." 

Editor's Note: On this date, August 8, 196, there were 2,150 foreign 
workers in Santa Cruz County. 


Postscript. Sacramento Union, 7/28/6h: "A member of the California Board of Agri- 
culture said Monday some citrus growers may be deliberately fouling up a domestic 
farm worker program in order to demonstrate a need for braceros. Milton Natapoff, 
a Los Angeles dairyman...said citrus growers in Orange and Ventura Counties had 
expressed a willingness to use busloads of the recruits (welfare recipients from 
Los Angeles). But, he said, as soon as the program began to be successful, some 

of the growers began setting up restrictions or turning down busloads. The 
dairyman questioned whether some of the growers were interrupting the recruiting 
program, ‘merely to demonstrate they cannot operate without braceros.!" 
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THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 


In the fall issues, there will, of course, be more on developments in 
the foreign labor controversy. 

A detailed study of 1% of all California farm workers, based on Disability 
Insurance returns, will be available within a week; this study will provide the most 
comprehensive set of data on domestic farm workers ever available and will be dis- 
cussed. 

More reports on community development projects in the valley are forth- 
coming, including reports of summer programs recently completed. 

And a full issue in the near future will be devoted to "Agribusiness", 
discussing corporate agriculture in California. 


We are small. 
We are weak. 
We should help one another. 


There is so much that has been done wrong 
for us to undo; 


there is so much that has been beattifully done 
for us to try to do again. 


Kenneth Patchen 
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Citizens for Farm Labor 
P. 0. Box 1173 
Berkeley 1, California 


I would like to become a member of Citizens for Farm Labor. 
Membership fees include a subscription to FARM LABOR. 
Rates: Individual:>$$; Couple: $7.50; Organization: $10. 


I would like a subscription to FARM LABOR magazine. 
Rate: $3.00 for 12 issues. 


I can help CFL by: Office work Public Speaking 


Research Financial Contribution 


Writing ___Names of Others who are 
Interested. 


Name : Telephone: 


Address: 


